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ABSTRACT , , ' 

The focus of this newsletter is on the findings of a 
two-year nationwide study of adolescent girls. The study undertook 
identify the wide variety of needs, aspirations, and concerns of 
young women 12- to 18- years old. Nine hundred and twenty women were 
interviewed in both rur^l and urban settings, representing a wide 
range of racial, religious, and ethnic group and socioeconomic 
backgrounds. One-third- of the women were adjudicated delinquent, 
one-third were active in youth organizations, and one-third .fell into 
neither category* The study analyzed the girls' beliefs and feelings 
on. life goals, marriage, children, ^ex, careers, relationship to 
adults, permissiveness, peers, drugs and alcohol, youth / 
organizations, school, and social and political involvemenxs. In 
addition. Dr. Gisela Konopka, the author of this study, i^ 
inrerviewed. She outlines ways of meeting nee<ls of ]^oung girls; for 
example, one way to meet their needs is to enhance their self-esteem' 
through participation in ^'decision makijig. Selected pbetry and 
quotations from the interviewed girlgate interspersed throughout the 
newsMAter. (Author/JR) 
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ADOLESCENT GIRLS: 
a two-year study 



by Gisela Konopka 



The Center Quarterly Focus is on the findings of a 2 year nationwide study of the 
adolescent girl directed by Dr. Gisela KonopKaSv ^ 

At an all-day conference October 7, 1975, In fhe St. Paul Student Center, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, some 500 persons — studerjis, faculty, practitioners — reacted 
to and discussed in small groups, materials developed out of the study begun irt 
-October, 1973. 

Supported by a grant from the Lilly Endowment, Incorporated, Dr. Konopka and 
a staff of specially trained researchers in 12 different states undertook to identify 
the wide variety of needs, aspirations and concerns of young women 12 to 18 years 
old The 920 women, interviewed m both rural and urban settings, represented evety 
Facial, religious and ethnic group ar\d a range of socioeconomic backgrounds. One- 
third of the women were adjudicated delinquent, one-third were active in youth 
organizations^ and one-third fell into neither category. An informally ^structured but 
open-ended 60-90 minute interview with each girl was taped. Subsequently, the^e 
sessions were analyzed according to the girl's views, beliefs and feelings on: 
education, careers, marriage, children, the women's movement, adults, friends, 
drugs and alcohol, sexuality, social and political concerns, relationships with 
adults, experiences with and recommendations for youth organizations. 

Three literature searches were completed. (1) a review of the professional litera- 
ture in the ,p«st ten years on adolescent girls, (2) youth agency publications, an(J (3) 
fiction written for and read by adolescent women. ^ 

Gisela Konopka's book containing her findings and recommendations based 
on them will be published by Prentice-Hall under the title Young Gtrls. A Portrait^f 
Adolescence, scheduled for December, 1975. Poems t^y the girls quoted in the 
following presentation are taken from the forthcoming book. 

This Quarterly, which does not purport tb cover the wide range of opinions ex- 
pressed by the girls, is organized into two parts. Gisela Konopka's remarks at the 
conference (edited for publication), and selected questions and responses relating 
primarily to practice. Certain findings are dealt with at $ome length — others, not ^t 
all. Questions relating to practice also are limited. However, the questions from the 
participants do reflect some of the current concerns in their work with adolescent 
at this time. 
NOTE 

All of the materials generated by the»study. are available to scholars, students and 
practitioners in the offices of theXenter for, Youth Development and Research. 
It is hoped they will be used. The Related Readings in this Quarterly were taken 
from the extensive, annotated Bibliography available also in the Center office. 
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Miriam Seltzer, Editor 



I have always maintained that when we 
set out to talk at^ut people we should 
first let them talk about themselves. I 
cannot bring 920 girls here to speak to 
you in person, but I can let a few speak 
through their pojBtry. They write 
beautiful poetry. This poem was 
written by a 15-year-old girUn a delin- 
quency institution. She talks about 
herself and her generation. 

/ am a bottle 
Sealed with feeling 
too deep for anyone else^ 
I am a bottle 

floating in an eternal ocean of people 
trying to help. 



I am a bottle 

keeping my fragile content tnside tt, 
always afraid of breaking and expos 

ing me, 
I am a bottle 

frail and afraid of the rock and afraid 

of the storm, 
for itihe storm or rocks burst or 
. crack me 

I sink and become part of the ocean. 
I am a person, I am a person 
In the people of the world. 

Though I have to generalize about 
what we found in our study, it is Impor- 
tant to remember that every person is 
somewhat different from any other, I 
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also want to say at the outset tti^ I am 
talking about reality — what' we- 
^actually heard, not necessarily what 
* we wished to hear. This poem by a 16- 
year-old speaks to indivictuality. 

/ used to be a grape in a bunch 
and all the other grapes were the 

same, ^ 
But now I am ari apple, crisp and 

fresh 

and everyone is different. 
My, how life has changed, 

Thesp 12- to 18-year-olds were 
born Into.oiationat and international 
strife with the beginnmg of inflation 
and depression. The general environ- 
mei^t of their parent generation was 
characterized by prosperity, though it 
does not follow that ail of them par- 
ticlpated in prosperity. Their grand- 
parents lived through the depression 
of the 30's. Each generation grows up 
in a different kina\)f context. The girls 
we interviewed h>ld high ho^BSN^ 
better justice ioiAiW. Their generatlon^x^ 
comes after tt^ fightipig generation, 
and they are experiencing the harsh 
reaction against the preceding 
rebellion. They are very self-conscious 
adolescents, even more so because 
they are female. Though we rarely 
heard the girls talk abstractly about 
their self concepts, everything they 
said- was permeated by their concept 
of self. 



teenage marriages, but on the average 
they think after 22 is a good time to get 
married. One thing stands out: mar- 
riage means a great deal to them but 
they do not want to be married to a 
domineering male. Again there are ex- 
ceptions, but this IS feared with great 
realism, particularly in the poverty 
area. "I would rather be more like 
friends with my husband. That comes 
first." ;'l just want to marry someone 
who shares a lot of the same interests I 
do and we can get along with each 
other." 

Children 

Many girls want children, but they 
know they have a choice as to when 
and how many. Most of them wanted 
three; many wanted fewer, very few 
wanted more. They thought of raising 
children mostly in terms of very young 
children. This business of really rais- 
ing a human being had not sunk in very 
deeply. 

Divorce 

We found an extraordinary fear of 
divorce. When they taflked freely this 
terrible lear came /hrough. Typical 
statements. *'What/s the use of get- 
ting married if you/ust get divorced?" 
'The children will/oe hurt" 



I shall try to report what they said 
according to what I thought was sig- 
nificant to them. (1) their present 
drives, their dreams for the future, (2) 
their family, important'as a supporting 
and limiting power, (3^ their friends, 
important as mirrors of themselves, (4) 
the organizations they joined, (5) the 
school, again important as a support- 
ing and limiting power, and (6) the 
political and social scene. 

LIFE GOALS 
Marriage 

This generation of ypung women 
wants both marriage and a career 
They have thought it through in rather 
a calm way. In general they do not 
expect to marry early. "I want to get 
married when the time comes and the 
time Is right. I don't want to rush it 
because I want to make sure. It's like if 
there was a problem you have to pay 
so much money to get a divorce and I 
don't think It's right. If two people love 
each other they should be .able to stay 
together without those lawa bet^eeri 
them. I m not say mg there win be no 



Careers 

The choice of careers is influenced by 
life experiences — ty what we might 
call adult ffiodfels Organizations and 
schools h^ve given them very little 
conscious exposure to such models 
Counselors in schools seemed to be 
especially) ineffective **Talkfng to 
them is like talking to a brick wall " 
White collar jobs are preferred The 
most tradition bound group were the 
adjudicated girls 

SEX 

Sex is talked about very calmly by 
most of the girls. They accept 
themselves as sexual beings. This is- 
not to say they all wanted to have pre- 
marital Bex, but practically all of them 
were vfery toferant of others who do. 
Even if they said, "That's not lor iVie," 
they w§re tolerant. want to wait until 
I get niarried, but I don't look down on 
a friena." 

The«*e was enormous fear, how 
ev6r, bf being used sexually. They 
believed a boyfriend should be an 
equalj d friend, "gentle, nice, someone 
who hstens. Ustens was wntten 
large. Practically none of the girls 
^ would; want to lust go from one love 



affair to another. 

Sexual abuse; incest 

We found that first sex experiences 
which had been disastrous and harm- 
ful usually happened to girls in their 
own homes. Tm not talking exclusively 
-of incest. Sometimes it was the father, 
^f course, but often it was a brother, 
another relative, or the mother's 
boyfriend. The tragedy is that these 
girls, when they run away from an in- 
tolerable situation, are treated as of- 
fenders, not as victims. We do exactly 
the most harmful thing in such a situa- 
tion: we put them into institutions 
where they are separated completely 
from men and cannot learn any hdalthy 
relationship to the other sex. Further- 
more, they are labeled. As one of the 
girls said, "Well, if they put me {here, I 
am bad " This increases their ^ense of 
inferiority They become outcasts. 

Pregnancy before marriage 

The attitude of most of the girls toward 
pregnancy before marriage again is 
one of tolerance. This is not a/nilitant 
' generation, Many would warit to keep 
the child, but tend to think of the child 
pr\\y as a baby Some talk about adop- 
tion. They discuss abortion openly. 
About half of the group were strongly 
for abortion, half were strongly against 
it.- 

Sex irfformation was incredibly 
poOr — an absolute disgrace in 1975. 
To be sure, there were exceptions. 
One girl said, "When I first found out I 
was pregnant I didn't eveQ know what 
pregnant rrr^nt and I went to the 
nurse and sh^ told me 'that means 
you're going to have a little baby.'andl 
said 'What?' And then I told my 
parents and then 1 thought I had really 
been bad." Many did not everi know 
about menstruation. 

To summarize, I don't think we 
found a sex revolution, but there is 
greater tolerance for premarital sex. 
There is still an enormous need tohelp 
people understand sex. The institu- 
tionalized girl was the worst off. She 
had gone through horrible experiences 
and most of the time was a victim. She 
was treated as the offender and made 
to feel an outcast. 



RELATIONSHIP TO ADULTS 
Caeneratidn gap 

I would like to djscuss the relationship 
of the girls to adults in terms of thre;e 
myths that we must destroy. One is the 




much publicized geaeration gap 
NatiiraUy there is always a generation^ 
difference, but I would not say it is a 
great The values the girls hold a>e 
often quite similarto t-hosepf the adult 
world. What they expect of people is 
what we expect of people, too Nega- 
tive qualities of adults they mentioned 
were "phony, nosey, grouchy, greedy, 
self-conscious; they stereotype us, 
they don't like us." Positives named 
included "fun to be with, understand 
ihg, respect us, will listen, care, trust 
us and deserve trust, are patient, fair 
and just." 

Belationship to parents 

The second myth is that the, family is 
totally falling apart, that young people 
want to get out of the family. We found 
they want a family very badly, yearn for 
a family if they don't have it. A girl who 
^was thrown out by her family ^Baid in a 
poem: *'Lonelihess is rrusslng your 
family, It's not l^nowing what to say." 

Really surprising to us was that 
the most significant adult named by a 
majority of the girls was mother. They 
want to be related to mother and often 
have very good relationships with their 
mother. "She Is just fantastic. She can 
yell at us, but we really respect her. 
She IS always there tQ help. She under- 
stands, she works, and she knows who 
she is." that last sentence was rather 
typicaLthe nonsense about the work- 
ing mother being the worst is not true. 
I think young people ar^e quite realistic 
about parents. 

Next* in*. rank among significant 
adults was father. Yet he showed up as 
more authoritarian, often less com- 
municative, and tending to lose 
contact when the girls reach adoles- 
cense. Fathers, it was reported, don't 
want daughters to grow up; they wdiit 
them to remain their little girl. "Oh, 
he's quite tolerant about a lot of 
things, butroh boy. If I go out, oh my 
little girl, ttiat shouldn't happen." 

Another finding, not startling but 
exciting, was the warm relationship 
with the grandparent generation. 
These are real people whom the gir-ls 
love. This is also true of uncles and 
aunts. "I can talk with them. My grand- 
mother "tells me she wasn't always 
good, but my mother would never say 
that." 

Permlttivtnets ^ 

The third myth I want to hit hard Is that 
this Is a permissive society. We found 
Incredibly authoritarian families, the 
vast majority in fact. We found the bet- 
tered adolescent. "When 1 do some- 



thing wrong he beats the shit ouf of 
me. if 1 wouldn't clean the table right, 
or especially Jf 1 talked back, or if 1 
started to cry or showed any feeling, 
my stepfather would beat me up." Or, 
"She wouldn't let me go nowhere. She 
beat me with braided ropes, extension . 
cords, yardsticks, boards, whatever 
she could find when she was mad." A 
girl described being brought in by 
police for. something she had done. 
The parents turned to the policeman 
and said, "What would you do?** He 
said, "W6II, if she were my girl I'd give 
her a good beating with a police belt." 
"All right," the father said, "give me 
the belt" (it has a big buckle) and in 
front of everybody the girl is beaten 
with the belt She gets hyst^wal, falls 
on the floor^, starts laughiR^and laugh- 
ing The more she laughs the more 
they beat her. Then she walks upstairs 
and vomits all^ day. Again, as with sex 
offenses, these girls are not treated as 
victims, always as offenders. With 
some exceptions, the treatment in 
delinquency institutions is abom- 
inable. Too much still is done to de- 
grade the girls., One girl said, "My 
mother always told me, 'Whenever you 
see anyone crying, just try. to talk to 
them.' But up here you can't do it 
because they will start yelling at you, 
'You shut your mouth or you will get 
three days strict you- know.' Being 
locked up, that's the worst. You can't 
get out, you can't say what you want, 
you can't do what you want. They bust 
teenagers for just anything. There is 
nothing you can do. They're just over 
you." The hate such corjditions create 
is illustrated by One girl's solution: 
"Blow everybody up and get people to 
know what they are doing.'-' Some 
institutions do try to provide help, 
especially those that are smaller. 
Quoting another interviewee: "Our 
counselor here will try to help you. If 
you don't want to go to her you can 
talk to one of the girls." 

PEERS 

Another Important subject we ex- 
plored was how adolescent girls fee^ 
about their peers. What.about the lone- 
llness that showed up so strongly In 
my previous study?* It Is still there. 
Friends of their own age are very Im- 
portant, but adults are just as Impor- ' 
tant. The girls stressed that friends 
must be trustworthy and you^must be 
able to talk to them. That goes for both 
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boys and girls, not just girls. What they 
do when they are with friends is pretty 
much the same, whether the group 
includes boys or r\ot. Some have sex 
relations, but they want the boy ai^o as 
a friend. The delinquent girls talked a 
great deal about how their boyfriends 
support tl^em,. give them some sense 
of value. This prop is taken away the 
moment they are placed in an institu- 
. Won! These girls also suffer from 

. distrust by the community. One inter- 
viewee who had, become pregnant 
before marriiage was not allowed to go 
to the same school she had attended, 
a youth organization of which she was 
a member immediately excluded her, 
the parents of her friends did not allow 

.their daughters to comfVlunic^te with 
her, and she became a total isolate. 
This kind of thing we heard frequently. 

\ We found few gang activities. 
Where they existed, girls were part of 
the gang, , fi6t" just the auxiliary. 
Though there was violence In the 
gangs and they retaliated with vio- 
lence, most girls disliked the violence. 

Suicide attempts were frequent in 
our survey population. The reasons are 
the same as those found in any other 
population.^Enormous loneliness, 
which we find again among the aged, 
is one. 1 was interested in a couplet 
quoted to us by girls across the 
country: 

Loneliness is- a silent jail 
Without cellmates,' parole or bail. 

Other reasfonj^or suicide attempts 
were seysfe^nfiicts, either with the 
boyfriend orwiththe parents. 
Occasionally they were related to de- 
presslve drugs, especially alcohol. I 
am often asked if we found much 
homosexuality or lesbianism. The 
answer is we c^idn't. We certainly 
'found It jn the delinquency institu- 
tions, but all of us know it fJourishes 
there because of thB total segregation 
from boys. Oddly enough, in terms of 
attitudes, homosexuality was the nrK)st 
disliked quality. Tolerance about sejc 
dW hot seem to extend to homosexual- 
ity 6riesblansim. 

DRUGS AND ALCOHOL 

Not surprisingly, we found an Increase 
in alcohol.use, partially because there 
is less conflict with society about it 
and partially because it is often fos- 
tered by the parents. The girls them- 
selves stressed the negative effects of 
hard drugs. They see them as a danger, 
but as for marijuana — most of them 
hardly consider it a drug. They want it 
to be legalized. Half of the girls said 
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they do not use drugs but they all 
knew of them. That applies Jus; a,s 
much t^o rural areas as to urban areas. 
A question we asked was. "Why do 
you think girls take drugs? Is It dif 
. ferent from why boys take drugs?' 
Nv They said no, It was-kind of the same: 
Ncurioslty, peer pressure, finding drugs 
ag(eeable. But they thought boys also 
take drugs to prove their masculinity. 
Whether they evaluated the boys 
correctly I don't know. 

% We thought drug Information 
often increased curiosity, but on the 
other hand It showed quite well th^ dif- 
ferent effects drug use c^n have. We 
felt that strong motivation Is required 
to stop taking drugs. "My boyfriend 
doesn't want me to take drugs and I 
want to please him." Or "I want tq have 
healthy <^ildren, so that's why I 
stopped." They feoi^they c^not talk to 
adults about drugs. Most of, them 
thought their parents did not' know it 
when they took drugs. Among girls 
who belonged to youth organizations 
(one-third of our sample) most khew 
about or had taken drugs, biit they 
said, "Oh my goodness, -we: wquld 
never mention it there!" f \ / 

SOCIAL AND POLITldkl INVOLVE- 
MENT 

My firsts Impression when 1 looked at 
this p^rt of the material wds. this is 
really <Sitastrophic! They are terribly 
self-concerned, they don t know how 
to participate in the political scene, 
they are disenchanted about things 
political, they don'4 feel responsible as 
citi2en$. After more careful reading of 
the material and discussion with my 
researchers, I recognized that first of 
all we must think of adolescence as a 
period of basic self-concern anyhow. 
► Second, many adults do not 
participate in the political scene 
either. We were Interviewing at the 
height of Watergate, so that had a 
strong influence. Finally, we hpve to 
remember that the girJs actually were 
very concerned about issues but they 
did not know how to translate their 
concern into action This was the first 
time they had been asked what their* 
thoughts were They talked about war, 
about government cheating, about 
race relations, and about Issues 
relating to youth — e.g., the draft and 
the juvenile court. We also talked with 
them about the women's movement. 
Very often they saw only the extremes, 
in the movement, which they didn't 
care for. But when we probed a little 
deeper we saw that they have simply 
accepted as their due what others 
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fought for. equal pay for equal work, 
open opportunities for women, etc. So 
although they are not revolutionaries, 
they are involved, as this poem illus- 
trates. It was written by a l6'yearold 
who has dropped out of school but 
wants very much to be a lawyer. 

You talk about the^problems/Sfthe 
world . ' 

and I am not allowed to speak be- 
cause i am just a little girl. ^' 

But there is something I would lil^e 
to say to you, you know 

It's^my world too. 

You think that you can understand 
'more than anyone at all 

But mister, you are really short when 
you think you are tall. 

And rm not allowed:to give my opin- 
ions because I'fn not as big as 
you. 

Try not to forget 

It's my world tqo. 

They talk about young people all 

the time . 
But theyi don't think of others who^ 

are^^ut of line 
And some probfem^rriean nothing 

to you 

But while I am living here 
IVs my world too. 

What I want is the best for everyone 
Cut thinking of yourself is not good 

in a long run. ' 
So think about what you want for 

me and yoy 
And ^hile you are thinking, 

remember ^ 
It's my world tbo. 

/ 

SCHOQL 

School was often seen as very posi- 
tive, mostly because the girls find 
friends there. Race discrimination 
hurts deeply, especially when teachers 
Insult minority 0irls or show fear of • 
them. Their anger at being treated dif- , 
ferently flares out. "What do they think 
I am, an animal?" Many girls experi- 
ence enjoymeht la school. V^en we* 
asked what they expect of ^chool they 
spoke of friendship and understand- 
ing, but also of learning. Often the 
subjects they preferred were those we 
consider difficult. Exceptions were the 
delinquent girls who usually have beenr 
treated abominably and feel that 
school has nothing fortlfem. 

YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 

We found it rather sad that youth or- 
ganizations seem to have little mean- 
ing to the girls. In general they found 
them childish. Perhaps the most 
serious finding was an Indirect one. 



when we asked them about significant 
adults, two girls ou^of 920 named two 
people from youth serving organiza- 
tions. The girls do not think they can. 
talk with youth workers if they have 
problems. Organizations are only for 
the good ones." 

I read an article recently stating 
that nobody knows what kind of 
people we want to develop. If we don't 
know that, then I think we should really 
give up. Every society has to decide 
what kind of people it wants. To my 
thinking it is really quite simple. I go to 
the fdeals of the Bill of Rights, which I 
did not lavent: (1) an open free society 
based on the proposition^ that the 
purpose of government is to advance 
and protect human rights; (2) a repre- 
sentative * form of democratic 
government which means that citizens 
must be encouraged to participate in 
their own fate and have the necessary 
knowledge to do so, other>yise It will 
not survive; (3) a society ruled by law; 
(4) an egalitarian non-dlscrlmlnatory 
society with equal opportunity for 
everybody; (5) a pluralistic society with 
opportunity for groups to have . a 
variety of life styles without harming 
others or feeling^th&t one or the other 
style Is inferior. If we combine these 
ideals we get.a sense of direction,^ 
sense of how to deal with our youth in 
the family, in schools, in youth organi- 
zations and in corrections. The tirtie 
has passed for rigid, laid-out programs 
for young peopje. Most significant are 
the people who work with them. They 
not only must understand these 
youngsters but must consciously see 
how they themselves relate to people. 
They must be able to listen to' and 
raspect young people and permit their 
genuine participation. I felt very 
strongly that these young girls were 
asking us not only to listen to them but 
to convey something of the meaning 
of life to them. They want to talk, they 
want to .think things through, they 
wa<rt absolute honesty. 

The young people we talked to 
were very sober. We must help them 
feel that there Is hope, that there Is 
corhpasslon, that joy and commitment 
actually are possible. So I will end with, 
a thought from Morris West who 
understands the stark reality of life but 
also understands its beauty. 

To reject the joy of living is to Insult 

Him who provides It, 
And who gave us the gift of laughter 

along with the gift of tears. 

Our young population Jias .that gift. 
We squelch It far too jbften, we do 
not enhance it enough. ' 
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Dogma and Direction 

.• ^ — _ 
Q: How do we move between the two extremes of trying to impose ideals upon 
young people (making ^em what we think they should be) and not giving them any 
direction at all? 

^.K. this seems to me to baonea)f the. philosophic questfons that t hope every- 
Hrody can go back and discuss with the ^\x\s themselves. To think through the dif- 
ference between dogma and direction is an exciting experience at almost any age. I 
don't expect we will ever find the complete answer. But if our ideal is a population 
capable of rrjaking choices qn.t wo grounds (1) consideration of other peoRle and (2);. 
facts, then we have to learn to look at facts, to assess them, and to d^v^lpp^a 
measuring stick for making choice3. 1 think«we can help people learn how tom§ke 
choices without imposing our own styles on them. We must allow them a targe 
numberof alternatives. 

Building Trust , % 

Q: In what ways can a worker cooperatively build trust between group and leader? 

G.K. First of all, you surely don't build trust with gimmicks. Kids very quickly spot 
phoniness. 4 don't learn trust in a weekend therapy session, by falling back blind- 
folded and being caught before I drop. Since the whold "bag" at that mome>it is to 
create trust, I assume they W9n't let me drop^. Does that me^n I can trust the next 
guy I meet in the community who wants to cut my throat if I disagree with Mm? No. 

Another way some of us try to build trust is b,y sitting across the desk from a^ 
person saying, **You know I understand who you are and what you think,*and you 
rrlust trust me." It doesn't work. Tru§t is built slowly, through experience. When you 
are v«)rlung with people, be honest. By that I don't mean be brutal. But be open; 
don't pretend the world is all good'whep you know it is not. When they need you, be 
available. It takes time to build tru^. 

If you are asking me how to build trust' with very distrustful young people I, 
would need an hour to^cJiscuss it. You have to undo so much. But it is not as dif ft- 
cult as most adults seem to think. What canr>e out over and over in our study was 
this Incredible.yearning to have somebody to talk^o. 

% 

Meeting Needs * Toward preater Effeqtiveness 

Q. Should every girls' organization try to meet aill the needs of all girls, or are 
there some basic needS^or concerns that all organizations sliould broaden their 
ba^e to meet? 

G.K. in .my opinion no organizatipn and no individual can ever serve all the 
needs of all the people. That's impossible. So it's ail right sometimes to say we 
wilt just cut out a certain slice from the whole pie and, let's say, provide services 
for a particular neighborhood, or serve girls in a particular area of interest. What I 
think is dangerous, though, is separation on the |)asis of delinquency or rage or 
ethnic background. • " > 

Now, are there basij6 needs all organisations should meet? I think so. We may 
not always agree on all/heeds and concerns but we have to know them and develop 
our thinking and our programs around them, based on some philosophy, i talked 
about this in the Bill pf Rights cont^t. For Instance, if we believe people must be 
able to make cholce^^, otherwise oup^emocracy will die, then it behooves all drgani- 
zations to provide efxperience in making choice^ rather than having authoritarian, 
leaders who set the^^ program ahd expect everyone to work by the book. 

If we agree thfat self-esteem is the basis for respecting other people, then we 
have to provide.lhe ingredients which enhance self-esteem: real participation In 
decision-maklr)g, for instance, not just asking for opinions; genuine Acceptance of 
young people^as equals, not just as pre-adults. We can translate almost every one 
of these basfc "shoulds" or Ideals, combine them with what>we understand, and^ 
make them^iart of our programs. . ' 

So, I wbuld say ail youth organizations have to fulfill somebf the basic needs of 
human beings and serve a wide variety of young people, yet they cannot reach all of 
them. ; . ' • 
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Q, You mentioned earlier th&t the girls had quit some of the ^organizations when 
they were in junior high sct)00l,.'Can youelaborat.aon that tt what'they liked about , 
some organ izatlonsand clisllkgd about others? 

G.K. Okay, what do fheyjlke? Written very big fS^oppQttunit'y for adventure — the 
real ppssibillty .to get oij^ and do tilings ttjat are different, not the tame camping or 
.the usual kind of summer program. | doJiTf^ean necessarily runninjg the raplds but 
Just g6i/ig somewti0re ^Ise, meeting totally different people, discus^fng new and 
exciting things. Wish for excitemeftt j^yery big in that age range. 

I don't usually name names, but 4-^&ot*a good press so Til use It as a concrete . 
example. One ttilng*the giris liked there was^the-coed organization which allowed 
them to be with boys at some times. We found .kind of a gfeneraKfeeling: "No^ we 
don't want always to be with boys but we like to^have the opportunity to work with 
them and not justj6 party with them.'* Sepond, tliey liked individualized projects 
not programs where Everybody has to do the same thing* They liked the feeling of 
doing sometliing distinct and getting recognition forjt. Third, they liked being 
allowed to travel. **lt wasn't just going on a vacation. We did something, we 
exhibited something, we worked on something together, and \ye were sonf}eWhere 
else.y Being involved in actual helping also is important to them, as is the kind of 
adult they meet. Their most negative reaction is to theadu[t who treats them like 
little kids.and looks down on them. 

I think all organizations could be noore effective. One of my g^reat hopes is that 
we will get away from the notion of compartroentalization — school is for learning, 
youth organizations are for fun, parents arelor nurture. We have to work together 
and eliminate the jealousies among us. For that we need the right kind of people. 
P^irtialty they„have to be found, but partially they can §lsp be de.veloped through 
training. At the Center we are starting a two-year project, funded by the Lilly En- 
dowment, Incorporated, in whiph we hope to train 4O0 significant personnel within 
^ight youth-serving organizations plus some staff from cprrectlons. 

ReachlngTroubled Adolescents n . - 

Q:,Do you have any ideas on how organizations ancj^ resources can bdtt^r reaph 
froubled adolescents? ^ • 

G.K. First of all, dp not segregrate them.Why do we call one "troubled" and another 
"untroubled?" I have not yet seen an adolescent who is not troubled. at times. In • 
fact,. I have not seen a persan who is not troubled at times, regardless of a^e, but In 
adolescence everything is wprse*.it's a more touchy age. Almost every experience 
is brand new. The ability to see failure in perspective bas not yet been developed. 
FoF instance, ypu have fallen in fbve and the boy leaves you. You haven^t- 
experienced this before and you are ready to commit suicide. In contrast, 1 fe^l 
scared before I give a speech but i have experienced over and over that somehow It 
Will work out. So I am anxious, but not desperate. . "\ 

My answer then Is: first, don't segregate; second^ take the troubles seriousfy: 
but don't look on the "troubled" as a group apart; third, understand the enormous 
fange of normalcyv In general, much of what wa consider emotionally disturbed is 
qormal. \' . * - ^ - / 

Ch What are^he alternativeslo traditional ways of dealing with runaways? 

G.K. Certainly they vary. Sometimes we treat runaways as offendefs rather than as 
victims, and then i^hihgs get worse and worse and worse. I think definitely this has 
to stop. There have been some very good places for runaways here in the Twin 
Cities — open places where a girl could go and stay. But some changes are taking 
place that worry me. The current appro^ich seems to be "now that we have been • 
good enough to take you in, we expect you to bare your soul. Tell us all about your- . 
self/' That's not what I call an alternative* Neighborhood houses used to offer 
people refuge, but few such residences exist any more. Desperately needed, I 
think, Is a network of residences all over the country (not only In the cities) where 
young people can stay for a time ^nd where they will find hefping people to talk to If 
they wish, J)ut only if they wish>These residences might be called youm hostels — 
not runaway houses or half-way houses* We who work with youth often have gold in 
our hands, not yet tarnished by the ta|te of being something bad. Why label pre- 
maturely a perjson in the maklng?Justl)6cause our young people take to the road 
• we don't have to label them runaways. ^ 
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Changing Strucfures That Oppress Youth , • 

„ ^« . • 

^Q: What can be done polftloally to change the structures that oppress youth ^nd 
Especially female youth?. . / :' . - 

G*K. kdp not thtnK that yoyth is^ j^otally "oppressed." Perhaps the most Important 
structure in need of ctiange is the family structure where double standards still 
prevail. Girls in our study bf^«n complained that threy were not allowed to go out in 
theev€^oiXig but their bro'ther was, orthe boy was allo,w,ed to hike in summer with a 
grbiiybut tne girl wasn't, /^d tWs (^stinction .was not nr\ade oa the basis of age; it 
was strictly boy/giri. Sexualfty is-j^ot the only ba.slB for uneven treatment, but it 
certainly is the strongest bife, - 

I see changing the fa/|»ily structure not so m.^jch in terms of making a new 
structure JDut rather in t^ms of moving awa^ ff[orathf male dominated authoritarian 
structung. I also &ee the family structt|re*as^fnirror of the political structure. That 
m^ans in the old nTorjarchies in authoritaria^P countrfes4he family followed the. 
sam^ patterj:t, ^itostj^people in this^cguntry come Jrorrf thfs kind of background 
where the J^g was aj: the helm ^n^ tfelow him were the^psople subsen(ient to him* 
Wove il >9ipJd that change in polW6al .structure does not n^cessarrl^ resul^ in. 
change In other structures. It didri't follow in the family; tjrequgntly it jdidn't follow inv 
'^'the schools. Butlhese are'structures-th^t nee(tto be Changed: -r^^^ 
r^N^nother structure that definitely jjiust "be otianged is^ the one surrounding 
status offenses. Boys and girls are brought before the courts because th^. are not 
going to school. Americans feel vety embarrassed because bur deHijqu^cy ffpgres 
are so high. Naturally they^are^en we dount every kid that plays trtf2tnt as a delin- 
queht. I don^t knov^f any Oth^r country which does that. If the status offender (the 
offender who ha^ committed an act that would not be a crime foi' an adultf y/ere to 
be taken off tbe.-coyrts, most girls wouldn't'even be offenders. Most of the time 
they a^ in that category because of "sexual misconduct" vyhlch is not considered 
miscpnduct ampng the boys, even today. This will be changed ant;! the change will 
come through th^f legal profession. Who will then ta'ke care of these^gjrls? vyho will 
work ^ith them? I say it is ttJe responsibJfity of people In the /feighUorhbods and of 
\the youth organizations fn the^ommunity. ^ , - 

Other structures — vocational education, for Instance — neec^to bephanged, 
loo. But enough for now. ^ . . - 



ReacJjIng Young People • . . \ 

Q: HC^w can we change our approach to young people so that we can re^ch them? 

G.K. They are not so hard to reach. They want to te reached. They wartt to^e 
"listened t,o;. they don't want to be talked down to; and they don't want to be 
const^tiytbld that they must be exactly what someone else is. I'lrflnish up with 
two illum4h6iting poen)«. The first is one by a 16-year-old g|rl, written after she w^as 
fbund In the "gutter,'* labeled "mentally ill," and^ placed in a mental hospital. , . 

you aren'f normalyouknow, the fat nurse said accusing me. 
' ' No, I don't know, Isaid heavily under my breath. 

Shehpard me though, a$ her neck stretched out straining to hear more. " 
What's your goal in IJfe? - , . 

To castrate all the guys intown and marry th^'women, , 
.Not really, just playing a littiS game. r 
, She changed the subject b&cavse of her uncomfortable position 
^ ^ And fixed her gaze steadify upon my poetr^ book. 
,What's your favorite poem? ^ 

Lhear America sighing. * . j - / ; ■ 

; Isn't itjhe^r America singing,? ? ^" I, 

, ' Nottheway things ar^ going nowadaySr said I, ina fiat tone. , , J ^ . . ;t 
The psychos gpt up for lunch, and she stood there directing tffe ilo^, ^ * 
/ think she felt sa1er with them. ' ^ ^ / - t" . -"^'f 



..How little we know about 
Hovir fast she caches our fear . 



what goes on beneajhihe hostility wg^^^counter 
» .Fromanother16-year-6ld; .^^ ' ' ' 1 



/ used to be the cocoon all wrapped up 

In what I thought then was safety 

insulatirig myself from all the hurts and joys of life. 

Afraid of so much qf Ipve,- strangers, of being rejected ' 

Of trying hew things, of being wrongy of being ^aughed at. 

Or of just being. ' ' \.\ ^ * * 

. Snuggled /jg my. securify Wanket, I miss so much. 
. A/o w / arh the worm, lu$tbm€((inQ through the cocoori 

Crawling slowly^ Inching my way towards the light. ^ 

CrhwUng a little, a little, each day, I hope, * ' - 

Trying hoj to slip back €i foot for every inch I gain. ' 

Siomeday I wilU>e that butterfly, free and glorious, 

not atrkid of everything I do. ' ^ * 

The messagfe I get: Don't make young people feel they have to be afraid? let 
them 6'e creative; try not to crush the butterfly; let them think, live, be concerned 
and develop. 
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